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A CRITICISM OF COORDINATION AS CRITERION OF 
MORAL VALUE 


E wish to distinguish between organization and coordination 
of interests. By interest we shall ordinarily understand 
response of the organism to its environment, but the term is suffi- 
ciently neutral to be applied to introspective analysis as well as to 
behavioristic description. To reduce interests, responses, acts of 
attention, motor attitudes, activities, tendencies, dispositions or what- 
ever you wish to call them, to a system does not necessarily mean 
to reduce them to harmony. A system of activities may include and 
require as one of its constitutive factors a certain conflict between 
its members. Football is a game consisting of a certain organiza- 
tion of activities, but it is an organized conflict. Coordination 
means ha.mony, but, according to the view which we shall hope to’ 
defend in this article, organization does not. We accept organiza- 
tion, but reject coordination as criterion of moral value. 

We can not find a better statement of the principle of organiza- 
tion than in the Moral Economy:' ‘‘Morality is that procedure in 
which several interests, whether they involve one or more physical 
organisms, are so adjusted as to function as one interest.’’ This 
statement we adopt with a proviso, which we do not think conflicts 
with the principle involved. The proviso is that the adjustment 
which enables the subordinate interests to function as one is not 
necessarily a harmony; it may be a certain status of sustained an- 
tagonism or balanced interplay of motor attitudes. Activities are 
organized if they are held in such a relation as to sustain a higher 
interest. But this relation which satisfies the super-interest may be 
one of mutual obstruction, not of unanimity. 

. Harmony as the supreme principle of morality is based upon a 
more fundamental requirement, namely, any act is moral which 
tends to increase the total magnitude of positive value. The aim of 
moral endeavor is the utmost possible expansion of every kind of 
good, meaning by good the satisfaction of any human interest what- 
1R. B. Perry, p. 14. 
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soever. The reason why the fulfilment of some interests is morally 
evil is because these interests tend to diminish the total range of 
satisfaction. Now harmony is upheld as the mark of excellence 
because it means, ipso facto, that the several activities involved are 
not obstructed and that, consequently, there is no diminution of that 
value which inheres in their complete fulfilment. All conflict is 
evil because it means that two or more interests are preventing each 
other from that full measure of satisfaction which each would enjoy 
if they were delivered from this condition of mutual frustration. 

To present the matter in this way is to reduce the project of 
human life to a beautiful simplicity. But it is artificial Harmony 
and maximum value cease to be identical when there is discovered 
in human nature an ineradicable interest which can not be satisfied 
save in the balanced interplay of antagonistic impulses. When the 
existence of such an interest is granted, the question whether in any 
given case harmony is morally better than antagonism will depend 
upon the further question whether the satisfaction of this para- 
doxical interest will yield greater or less value than the satisfaction 
of the mutually frustrating tendencies. If the paradoxical interest 
represents more value than would inhere in the harmonious work- 
ing of the conflicting interests, harmony would be an evil, and con- 
tinuation of the conflict good, because harmony would diminish the 
total magnitude of positive value while conflict would increase it. 

A preliminary and very cursory statement may be given of the 
nature of this interest which perpetuates itself through conflict. 
It is interest in the growth of the idea of reality, regardless of what 
the nature of that reality may be. It is the desire to compass a 
certain range of human experience, however much pain and conflict 
may lie within its bounds. It appears in that phrase: Let nothing 
human be alien to me. To enter into all that is human means to 
enter into a vast amount of conflict. But it goes even farther than 
that. It is the passion of Faust to explore the ultimate limits of all 
possible experience and to venture beyond the frontiers of human 
spirit. It is an interest which appears in science, in speculative 
philosophy, in art, in love, but above all in religion. In so far 
as experience involves conflict—and most experience does—this 
interest feeds upon conflict. Hence, to eliminate conflict would 
mean to frustrate this interest. 

Professor Holt says in his Freudian Wish (p. 199): ‘‘For 
behaviorism there is one unbroken integration series from reflex 
action to behavior, conduct, moral action, and the unified soul.’’ 
We, on the contrary, would maintain that this series turns a corner 
at the point where the individual becomes capable of conceiving 
and valuing a certain ‘‘universe’’ of experience merely because he 
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believes it to be the experience of another person. This is a case of 
love of reality for its own sake. For instance, to adopt a case used. 
by Professor Holt, a boy may.refrain from using tobacco at his 
father’s behest, not merely because his ‘‘truth-telling father’’ is a 
danger signal for him like a signboard, ‘‘a thermometer, a clock, a 
seismograph, or an encyclopedia,’’ but because the words of his 
father mark out a certain range of experience which the two can 
share in common, namely, the experience of refraining from the 
use of tobacco. This experience becomes in itself an object of inde- 
pendent value. It is valued because it is believed to be community 
with another personality. 

This new departure in the integration series, as we hope to show, 
introduces a radical change in the mode of integration whenever it 
is operative. Here is where interpersonal communion first begins. 
At this point it is most proper, we think, to begin to speak of 
personality or soul. Also at this point coordination ceases to be the 
sole condition of integration or organization, since in order to par- 
ticipate in some desired experience it may be necessary to sustain a 
certain status of antagonistic reaction precisely because the valued 
experience consists of such a state of uncoordination. 

This new principle may be applied to moral procedure. ‘‘Ful- 
filment of a simple isolated interest is good; but only the fufilment 
of an organization of interests is morally good.’’? But this organiza- 
tion may be accomplished in either of two ways. The first is to so 
coordinate antagonistic activities that each may function without 
disturbing the other. The second way is to sustain a continuous 
conflict of tendencies and thereby fulfil that creative interest which 
seeks the progressive expansion and diversity of experience. 

But not all antagonisms can be subordinated to the function of 
creating some desired experience. We will distinguish conflict which 
is destructive to value from that which is creative of value by call- 
ing the one external, the other internal. Internal conflict may take 
Place between two individuals. By that we mean that while the 
two persons disagree, they understand each other. Each mind 
comprehends the total purpose of the other, although the two pur- 
poses are antagonistic. To do this each person must reproduce in 
imagination the mind of the other; he must be able to imagine him- 
self in the other man’s place. All mutual interpretation, all in- 
telligent conversation and discussion is more or less of this sort. 
But to imaginatively reproduce in my own mind the purpose of 
another, means that I must actually incorporate in my own organism 
the other man’s purpose. I must assume the motor attittude of that 
purpose; and that means that it becomes one of the impulses which 


2R. B. Perry, The Moral Economy, p. 15. 
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I experience. Inasmuch as I retain my own system of interests, but 
at the same time embody that of the other man, the antagonism 
between the two is an internal conflict. 

Such a conflict develops the two antagonistic systems. Each 
learns something from the other. Each is stimulated to develop 
’ new lines of activity in opposition to the other, and to take over 
something from the other. This is illustrated by any discussion or 
intelligent argument which does not degenerate into mere contention. 
A political campaign is a good example of such a conflict. We all 
acquire a more vivid consciousness of national issues, are led into 
new regions of political experience, by such antagonisms, and gen- 
erally the more intense the conflict, the more fruitful it is in 
awakening us to consciousness of the interests of our communal ex- 
istence. So we say that internal conflict is creative of new experi- 
ence; it brings new horizons into view; it increases the range and 
multiplicity of interests in which the individual engages. Hence, in 
so far as growth of experience is valued for its own sake, internal 
conflict has intrinsic value as being the process of that growth. 

External conflict appears when there is no imaginative repro- 
duction by each opponent of the other’s purpose. Men in trenches 
shooting one another down with machine guns are not engaged in 
creative antagonism. But between the opposing generals or other 
strategists the conflict is internal, inasmuch as strife between these 
officials consists of their mutual comprehension of one another’s 
purposes to a degree, and of the plans and counterplans which are 
made. Between them it is as truly a form of play and has as much 
creative value as a game of chess. But whenever two or more dis- 
tinct physical organisms are opposed to each other, without a motor 
attitude in each which represents the purpose of the other, the con- 
flict is external and has no intrinsic moral value. 

On the other hand, as we have seen, that internal conflict may 
appear in the case of interaction between two individuals, external 
conflict may apply to the incompatibility of desires within the single 
organism when no other individual is concerned. A conflict is ex- 
ternal when the summation of stimulation, accumulated by reason 
of the mutual obstruction of two neural processes, does not dis- 
charge freely into the cortex in such a way as to cause an active 
play of the creative imagination. Precisely so far as this concen- 
tration of energy at the point of obstruction is not drained off im- 
mediately into the cortex, and there diffused without congestion at 
any point, the whole process is dissatisfying and there is total loss 
of value. But so far as these conditions are fulfilled, there is total 
gain in value, providing this creative play of the imagination is 
valued. 
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_ An illustration may serve to make the matter plainer. When 
a man finds himself in the midst of a burning building a certain 
instinct is aroused which we call flight. The sensation of heat and 
darting flames stimulates to activity a certain coordinated response 
to which the organism is innately adapted, or, in any case, has become 
so wrought in habit as to function automatically. This coordinated 
and largely automatic response consists of energetic efforts to get 
out of the building by the shortest route. But if at the first impulse 
to flight he discovers that his hands and feet are immovably bound, 
the neural process finds that the well-worn path of ordinary dis- 
charge is closed and there is consequently a massing of neural energy 
which, finding no outlet, produces the feeling of extreme disagree- 
ableness such as acute fear, horror, and the like. But from personal 
accounts of those who have had such experiences, and perhaps from 
reminiscences of our own, we know that a further condition may 
arise. Men under such circumstances, we are told, sometimes have 
‘fall their past life pass before them”’ in vivid imagery; or a scin- 
tillating play of image and idea about some past or present situa- 
tion. Such experiences can only be due to the discharge of amassed 
stimulation into the cortex. 

Now simple flight is coordination. It is harmony of impulses 
and highly satisfying to the organism. Any obstruction to such 
activities, however, whether due to external hindrances like bound 
hands and feet, or to the antagonism of a counter-impulse like that 
of turning back to get valuable documents, is highly dissatisfying, 
if the process ends in mere accumulation of undischarged stimula- 
tion. It is what we have called external conflict. But it is internal 
conflict if there is a ready diffusion throughout the higher cortical 
areas producing such vivid imagery as that to which we referred. 
This activity of the mind generally assuages the distress of the frus- 
trated impulses, even though no overt action results. Thus coordi- 
nation is conservative of values; internal conflict is creative of 
values; external conflict is destructive of values. The values con- 
served by coordination consist of the habitual functioning of the 
organism; the values created by internal conflict consist of newly 
generated mental activities. 

What are the conditions which render possible this creative func- 
tion of conflict? They consist of a certain plasticity and heightened 
tonus of the cortex as a whole. We would quote C. J. Herrick on 
this point.2 He says that the period during which the creative 
tendency is dominant in man is ‘“‘limited to the age during which 
the association centers, whose form is not predetermined in heredity, 
remain plastic and capable of modification under environmental 


3 Introduction to Neurology, p. 315. 
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influence. Ultimately even the cerebral cortex matures and loses 
its power of reaction except in fixed modes. Its specialized tissue— 
originally a diffuse and equipotential nervous meshwork—becomes 
more or less rigid. The docile period is past, and though the man 
may continue to improve in the technic of his performance, he can 
no longer do creative work. ... Whether this process occurs at 
the age of 20 or 80 years, it is the beginning of senility. ... Many 
a boy’s brains are curdled and squeezed into traditional artificial 
molds before he leaves the grades at school . . . senile sclerosis of 
the mind has begun by the time he has learned his trade.’’ 

This improvement ‘‘in the technic of performance’’ which takes 
place when ‘‘the docile period is past’’ is precisely that state of 
mind which renders impossible the creative function of thwarted 
impulse. In this condition coordination reaches its maximum, and 
the greatest efficiency in conserving old values is attained, but the 
creation of new values is relatively impossible. Or, even more 
pertinent, interest in the growth of new experience is dead. The 
onward-pressing consciousness which appears in the form of curi- 
osity, speculative philosophy, and progressive religion is no longer 
present. The highest moral principle for such a mind is coordina- 
tion, because it is only by this method that such a person can realize 
his largest range of values. But that does not mean that coordina- 
tion is absolutely the best method. It is only second best; it is the 
last resort when creative functions fail. 

Of course, the degree to which the mind loses its plasticity and 
becomes rigidly specialized not only varies greatly from person to 
person, but also in the same person from time to time. Anything 
which increases the neural resistance of the higher centers, such as 
fatigue, ill-health, or the chronic persistence of some gross passion, 
will do this. The ‘‘dope fiend’’ can not tolerate frustration of his 
desire for opium or cocaine. Any such obstruction is for him dead 
loss of value without any compensating creativity of the mind. In 
like manner any highly specialized tendency, stereotyped by habit, 
will not readily yield up its energy to the diffusive activity of the 
cortex. 

But the normal youthful mind among the higher types of 
humanity seems to have a predisposition to act in this creative 
manner. The unspecialized tissue, unconstrained by any funda- 
mental pattern, tends to function as a whole. Of course this is not 
meant to imply that the brain has no pattern. A mere confused 
agitation of the cortex would not even be dreaming. But we mean 
that any increase in the stimulation which reaches the cortex will 
tend to overflow from any established paths, and pour into new 
channels, thus forming new connections throughout the neural 
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mechanism. Many things may conspire to make this overflow more 
difficult, such as the deep plowing of specialized channels by long- 
established habits rigidly stereotyped; the persistence and over- 
whelming force of some specialized passion; the hardening of tissue 
which comes with age; the inertia of fatigue, etc. Nevertheless, in 
the healthy vigorous human organism there is a persistent tendency 
to multiply and diversify the activities of the mind. This might 
almost be called an instinct of creativity, a predisposition to form 
new combinations of older units of activity through this function- 
ing of the unspecialized processes. 

But this interest in creativity can be satisfied, this forming of 
new combinations becomes possible, only when some sort of problem 
arises. But a problem only means that some two or more impulses 
conflict with each other. So we reach the conclusion that discord 
of interests is a value because it is the sole condition which satisfies 
one of the inalienable interests of human nature, namely, the interest 
in creativity. Whether the mutual thwarting of impulses does, or 
does not, have value depends on whether there exists in the indi- 
vidual this state of mind, this onward-pressing consciousness, which 
seeks that satisfaction found in the forming of new combinations and 
the consequent growth in the range and vividness of consciousness. 
For such a mind all experience would have positive value, the con- 
flicts as well as the harmonies, just so far as all experience is in- 
tegrated in the growth of an expanding consciousness. Hence, the 
supreme moral achievement would be the establishment of such a 
state of mind, since it is this attitude and no other which can 
mediate the maximum quantity of positive value. It is this crea- 
tive mood which realizes the greatest wealth of good. 

The fundamental ethical proposition of the Freudian Wish by 
Professor Holt is that all conflict of desires or wishes is morally 
evil; and that the way of righteousness is to resolve this conflict in 
such a way as to preserve both antagonistic interests without the 
suppression of either. Conflict, as Holt demonstrates, arises from 
the simultaneous arousal of two antagonistic responses, one of ap- 
proach or acceptance, the other of avoidance or rejection. But such 
opposition can only occur, he maintains, when the good and bad 
features in the object of desire have not been discriminated and so 
separated in consciousness as to allow positive response to the good 
and negative response to the bad. By such discrimination the an- 
tagonistic impulses are dissociated so that they no- longer thwart 
each other. 

He illustrates this conception of moral procedure by two in- 
stances which are worthy of becoming classic. Suppose you happen 
upon some mushrooms. You like mushrooms and want to eat them. 
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But on recalling that some species are poisonous you draw back. 
Here is a conflict of impulses. What shall you do about it? Hasten 
to a learned friend or the Encyclopedia and ascertain the distinc- Pe 
tive features of poisonous and wholesome mushrooms, respectively, 
so that you can readily and accurately distinguish the two; then 
you will no longer have that disagreeable experience of trying to +. 
eat mushrooms with the feeling that you are taking poison. Like- 
wise he exhorts the young lady from the country not to suppress 
her interest in the theater and the friendly companionship to be 
had in the hours of recreation after work. . Neither should she sever, 
her relations with the church and other activities which conform 
with the moral instructions received in her country home. But she 
must learn the difference between the good and the bad features of 
the theater, seek the one, avoid the other and thereby save her soul. be 

There are just three possibilities in case of such conflicts as 
these, says Professor Holt. First, suppress one of the two antago- 
nistic impulses in order to follow the other ; second, vacillate between 
the two, giving part time to one, and part time to the other; third, 
the process of discrimination and coordination. If either of the 
first two methods is followed, the minimum of value is realized, for 
both suppression and vacillation mar the satisfaction of the interest 
which for the time being is dominant. 

We have proposed a fourth possibility ; and we believe Professor 
Holt inadvertently delivers himself over to our position. He does 
so when describing the state of mind of the wise virgin who goes to 
the theater with the resolve to find some means of enjoying the good 
which the theater may offer without incurring the evil which she 
knows is there. Her attitude toward the theater as she accompanies 
her escort to the place of amusement that first night, is described by 
Holt thus: ‘‘The theater’s attractive and repulsive aspects, not being T 
dissociated (in her mind) work on one another directly, and this 
balanced interplay works itself out in a discriminating line of con- 
duct.’’* Now this status of ‘‘balanced interplay’’ of antagonistic 
reactions is manifestly not a case of coordinated response. It is 
not what Holt calls integration. To be sure he immediately de- 
scribes how it may lead to coordinated action. Nevertheless, this 
state of mind in which the young lady attends the theater for the 
first time, this antagonism of ‘‘motor attitudes’’ does, according to 
Professor Holt’s own statement, give ‘‘full play to all the indi- 
vidual’s tendencies, and these are invariably to avoid evil.’ But 
is not this organization? It is organization under the dominant 
purpose of avoiding evil. Yet it is not coordination. It is the i 


4E, B. Holt, The Freudian Wish, p. 123. 
5 Ibid., p. 124. 
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conflict of two motor attitudes maintained in ‘‘balanced interplay.’’ 
It is a case of antagonistic responses being integrated prior to the 
dissolution of their antagonism. Moreover, if it gives ‘‘full play 
to all the individual’s tendencies’’ it must have immediate value; 
it must be a state of consciousness which is valued for its own sake, 
not merely as a means. The burden of our whole argument has 
been to demonstrate this positive and independent value of mental 
excitement. Is not this acceleration of mental process, this quicken- 
ing of the powers of judgment and appreciation, that which above 
all else we cherish most? 

It is possible to respond to an object as the concretion of all its 
qualities, 7. ¢., as an individual, only when each quality arouses a 
corresponding sensori-motor reaction. But this total complex of 
responses in the form of impulses or modes of motor readiness to act 
when simultaneously aroused, can not possibly be coordinated. All 
the several qualities of any concrete object demand such a diversity 
of reactions that it is impossible that they should be harmoniously 
adjusted. Hence, when one responds to an object as an individual, 
a great number of sensori-motor activities arrest each other, and 
are held in a state of active equilibration. 

Now, when there arises this state of equilibrated conflict which 
constitutes response to a concrete individual, one experiences a more 
or less intense feeling which in its divers forms may be humor, or 
love, or esthetic appreciation, or religious rapture as well as other 
states of consciousness which our language may or may not dis- 
tinguish with a descriptive name. But in all such cases there is 
play of the imagination, a roaming of the fancy. It is out of such 
states of consciousness that some of the most remarkable mechanical 
inventions, the greatest works of art, and the noblest prophetic 
utterances of religious seers have arisen. Do such uncoordinated 
responses, constituting the total reaction to an individual, have no 
immediate value? Artists, lovers, religious devotees would rise in 
revolt at such a negative suggestion. Socrates loved such antagon- 
isms as these. He scarcely argued in order to reach a final con- 
clusion or agreement. He argued for the sake of the ‘‘midwifery’’ 
involved in it. Socratic midwifery represents the creative value 
of conflict which we are trying to describe. 

When Professor Holt goes on to the further illustration of the 
mushrooms, he ignores the fact of uncoordinated organization alto- 
gether. In fact he never admits it except by accident. Accord- 
ing to this further statement, his conduct does not become integrated 
until he has clearly distinguished the two kinds of mushrooms so 
that he is able to respond to each as a distinct entity. He does not 
admit any intervening state of consciousness, like that which the 
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young lady enjoyed, consisting of a ‘‘balanced interplay of motor 
attitudes’’ which was satisfying in itself. On the contrary, in the 
case of the mushrooms, he integrates his conduct only by disin- 
tegrating the object of response, 7. ¢., by selecting one single quality 
from that totality of qualities which constitutes mushroom and re- 
acting to that isolated quality alone. 

But if integration of conduct, which is the criterion of moral 
behavior, proceeds only by the disintegration of the environment, 
the possibility of reacting to the totality of the universe as an indi- 
vidual becomes more and more remote as ethical behavior becomes 
perfected. Therefore if religion be, as Holt seems to imply, response 
to the universe as a single object or totality, moral development 
moves away from religion rather than toward it. 

But the only point which we now wish to make is to show the 
necessity of giving place beside coordination for this second prin- 
ciple of procedure which is no less moral and no less a mediator 
of value than is coordination. It is impossible to regard conflict of 
tendencies as merely a means to the attainment of harmonious action, 
because in actual experience it is not so. If we did subordinate 
conflict to the place of means and maintain harmony as the end 
of all moral regulation, the greater part of human life would become 
a dreary desert to be traversed for the sake of the little oases of 
coordination which are scattered here and there throughout the ex- 
panse. For the most of our life is given over to adjusting unco- 
ordinated activities, to the breaking down of outworn systems and 
the building up of new ones, only to find them inadequate, or very 
quickly becoming inadequate again. The history of ethical prac- 
tise and principle shows how continuous has been this process of 
casting into the junk pile the systems which yesterday were con- 
structed with such care. If this process of breaking down and 
building up, essentially a process of conflicts and maladjustments, 
has no independent value in itself, but is merely a means to the 
attainment of those precarious and transitory periods when an 
established coordination is able to function adequately, how miser- 
able does human existence appear! If morality is the quantitative 
enlargement of the total good of human life, I can imagine no moral 
achievement more significant than the procedure which would make 
maladjustment and discord as such a form of positive value. 

Henry NELSON WIEMAN. 


TUJUNGA, 
CALIFORNIA. 
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THE CONCEPT OF THE UNCONSCIOUS 


E have come to operate very freely with the concept of the 
‘** unconscious.’’ The justification of its use is taken to be a 
self-evident fact. Unfortunately, it is this matter-of-course attitude 
towards the concept that keeps us from ‘becoming clear in our minds 
as to what is really meant by it and in how far its usage is justifiable. 
The loose and undetermined nature of its meaning is threatening to 
become disastrous in its usefulness. This state of affairs has been 
accentuated by the fact that the concept ‘‘ unconscious ’’ has been 
taken up and applied to their own needs by the cultural sciences,— 
by anthropology, sociology, and culture history. The result is that 
the concept, already vague in psychology proper, acquires ever new 
shadings of meanings as its application is widened to the study of 
cultural phenomena. In order to bring order into this chaos it is 
incumbent upon the various sciences to determine precisely the limi- 
tations of the concept as they are demanded by the specific character 
of the problems. The problems of individual psychology which have 
given occasion to introduce the ‘‘ unconscious ’’ are decidedly not 
the same as those which bring about its employment in ethnology. 
Why, then, use the concept as an undifferentiated something which 
every theorist may apply according to his own sweet will? On the 
following pages I should like to suggest certain lines of thought along 
which the concept of the unconscious may gain in individual psychol- 
ogy a more strictly scientific determination. These suggestions are in- 
tended to be methodological and, therefore, aim in the direction of a 
philosophical arrangement of the concept within the general system 
of conceptualizations in psychology. For, what is methodology but 
the attempt to bring into a systematic structure of logical rela- 
tions the various concepts with which a science operates? 

The problems which in individual psychology led to the intro- 
duction of the ‘‘ unconscious ’’ arose as soon as the attempt was made 
to bring the different elements of our psyche into causal relations 
comparable to those of the natural sciences. It was found that the 
temporal succession of many ideas, emotions, or volitions could not 
be converted directly into a causal relation without assuming the 
operation of certain intermediary psychic processes. Their existence 
was ‘‘ assumed,’’ as they did not seem to be ‘‘ conscious.’’ The 
factor x thus introduced was the realm of the unconscious. Every 
psychic phenomenon came now to be classed either as conscious or 
as unconscious. Instead of one realm of the psychic there now 
existed two, of which, however, the one was a terra incognita. Asa 
result, the land of the unconscious became the playground of psycho- 
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logical theories. They naturally thrived well in the ill-defined 
jungle of the unconscious. The most conspicuous theory of this kind 
in vogue to-day is that of the psycho-analysts. I regard it as a 
significant fact that just these theorists, whatever the value of their 
empirical data may be, have contributed almost nothing to the con- 
ceptual determination of the unconscious. The proper plausibility 
of their theoretical structure is conditioned by the assumption of a 
terra incognita. Into it they can conveniently banish all psychic 
phenomena which they regard as unamenable to an interpretation of 
the conscious. If popular psychologizing is content with this method, 
we can expect from science that it strive towards an interpretation 
by clearly defined terms, 

A vague and undefined concept is mischievous in every science, 
but especially so in psychology. On account of their very nature 
the phenomena of this science are ever in danger of being interpreted 
figuratively. In that case a metaphor passes as an explanation. A 
classical example of such a type of psychological interpretation is 
the conception of the mind as a tabula rasa on which the ideas make 
impressions as the stylus on wax. On account of such metaphors 
psychology is ever threatened by the abyss of popular psychologizing. 
The notion of the unconscious is the most prolific metaphor that has 
as yet arisen in psychology. Nothing could be more stimulating to 
the imagination than the realm of the unconscious as the Nibelheim 
where the dark current of the repressed libido flows. Is it not from 
here that the mists rise and becloud the horizon of the conscious? 
They would indeed shroud it in eternal darkness, if it were not for 
the salvation by the psycho-analytic Siegfried. 

The psycho-analyst—and the same applies to similar theorists— 
conceives the unconscious as a realm outside of the conscious. The 
line of thought is that, since consciousness is synonymous with psy- 
chological experience, only the conscious, but not the unconscious, 
can be conceived in terms of that experience. Furthermore, it is 
necessary to consider a causal relation between the realm of the un- 
conscious and that of the conscious. Phenomena in the former deter- 
mine phenomenain the latter. The puzzling problem that thus arises 
is that the conscious which is subjectively experienced is causally de- 
termined by the unconscious which is outside of the experienced. 
This antithesis is solved by the theorist of the unconscious by intro- 
ducing a metaphor. The unconscious is thought of as radiating cer- 
tain forces that influence consciousness like mechanical agents. Is 
such a conception not on the same level as was the idea of the tabula 
rasa? 

This leads us to a methodological principle that is fundamental 
for a consideration of the unconscious. It is obviously incorrect to 
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interpret the relation of the unconscious to the conscious in any 
other than homogenous terms. But as consciouness is by definition 
subjective experience, it follows that in an interpretation of the un- 
conscious in its relation to the conscious the unconscious must like- 
wise be conceived in terms of conscious experience. My thesis, there- 
fore, is that the unconscious must be understood out of the conscious. 
A similar line of thought has led Wundt to deny the existence of the 
unconscious altogether. He defines the soul as the aggregate of all 
experiences of consciousness. If this definition is accepted, it is 
absurd, according to Wundt, to speak of the unconscious. I believe 
that this is absolutely true as far as it goes; however, it does not seem 
to me to be the whole truth. 

I think it is quite feasible to attribute to the concept of the un- 
conscious such a meaning as to give it a definite place within our 
terminology of subjective experience. This meaning must be gained 
from introspection, as consciousness only exists from this point of 
view. From the absolutely objective point of view of behaviorism a 
distinction between the conscious and the unconscious is a contra- 
dictio in adjecto. 

Instead of conceiving the unconscious as a psychic realm outside 
of and contrasting with the realm of the conscious, it would seem to 
me that the unconscious is simply a special phase of the conscious. 
More precisely stated, the conscious is the fundamental concept, while 
the unconscious is its limiting concept. No idea is entirely con- 
scious. That part of an ideational complex which is at a given time 
in the center of attention appears to be conscious in the strictest 
sense of the word. But, as even the most superficial self-analysis 
reveals, there are many additional elements in the complex that are 
not in the focus of attention, but are nevertheless ‘‘ felt.’’ These are 
the elements that give to the idea its specific affective! setting. No 
idea is free from such a milieu, not even the most abstract one. When 
we see the picture of some person well known to us, our attention 
may be directed at the moment to a certain facial expression of this 
person. But the visual picture that arises is inherently combined 
with an affective tone determined by all sorts of associations. These 
associations refer to the most varied experiences in connection with 
the person in question. The elements originally in the center of 
attention will not remain there, but are soon replaced by elements 
which have hitherto been in the affective fringe of the complex. In 
the example cited above the image of the facial expression may be 

1I use the term ‘‘affective’’ as referring to the subjective forms of feeling 
or to the experiences of the so-called ‘‘inner sense.’’ It gtands in contradistine- 
tion to ‘‘ideational’’ which refers to the ‘‘objects’’ of mental apprehension. 


The term ‘‘ affective tone’’ which I use so often in this paper, is the subjectively 
experienced coloring of a psychic complex. 
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superseded by the memory of a certain eventful meeting we may 
have had with this person,—one of the elements that determined the 
affective milieu of the first idea. This event is recalled and its details 
are brought into definite relations with one another. Thus the new 
idea gains plasticity. I should like to call this process of generating 
an idea one of psychological amplification. The purport of this 
term consists in the fact that one idea does not really ‘‘ replace ”’ 
another one, but that in the continuity of psychic life the new idea 
becomes something qualitatively different from what it previously 
was. The idea is evolved out of a special feeling, or, as I should like 
to call it, out of an affective tone. It is an essential part of my 
argument that the amplification is not a conflict of different ideas 
and the final victory of one of them—for this would again be a meta- 
phor of popular psychology—rather a psychological metamorphosis of 
the affective to the ideational. Beyond this transformation psychol- 
ogy can not go; it is part and parcel of the dynamics of psychic life 
and must be taken as an ultimate and irreducible phenomenon of 
subjective experience. It is demonstrable only in strictly psycho- 
logical terms, that is to say, in terms of immediate psychological 
experience. 

The affective tone is normally experienced as the psychological 
effect of some former experience, and the process of amplification 
consists, consequently, in expanding the ‘‘ feeling ’’ of this experience 
to an idea of it. This makes clear the intrinsic conceptual connec- 
tion between amplification and memory. The affective tone is repre- 
sentative of, but psychologically not equivalent to, the ‘‘ ideational 
memory ’’ of a former experience. 

An affective tone, as we have seen, is a potential idea. When it 
is actualized, that is to say, amplified, we speak of an act of memory. 
Wherever this takes place it is quite superfluous to introduce into 
our psychological terminology the concept of the unconscious. But 
the situation at once changes when we deal with an affective tone that 
can not be amplified into an ideational image of the experience repre- 
sented. For it is not at all essential that the actualization of the 
potential idea take place. Of the psychological factors that deter- 
mine the affective setting of an idea some are more readily amplified 
into new ideas than others. To return to our example of the picture 
of a well-known person, one affective tone may represent a vivid 
idea of an eventful occurrence associated with this person and may 
be amplified with great ease, while another one may refer back to 
some remote experience and can be amplified into an ideational image 
only with the greatest effort of our attention. Finally there are 
affective tones that can not be amplified at all. These are the ones 
that are of special interest to us from the point of view of the 
‘* unconscious. ”’ 
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The central thesis I should like to formulate is that in all cases 
of so-called unconscious processes we are really dealing with an 
affective tone which can not be amplified into an ideational image of 
the experience represented. The dynamic metamorphosis of the 
affective to the ideational is for some reason inhibited. The non- 
actualized affective tone refers back to a specific experience in exactly 
the same way as does an act of memory. It is called unconscious 
because its subject-matter is not visualized in the form of an idea. 

The objection that will be made to this assumption is that inas- 
much as I am attempting to define the unconscious in terms of the 
subjective experience of consciousness, it is inconsistent to assume a 
causal relation between a non-actualized affective tone and a past 
experience since the actualized idea alone could give us a conscious 
experience of this relation. It will be pointed out that even if there 
be affective tones that do not become amplified, they could not be used 
for the purpose of interpretation as they are not experienced in 
consciousness as being representative of specific past experiences. In 
other words, it will be objected that I introduce an extra-conscious 
element into a terminology that pretends to be exclusively one of 
subjective experience. This objection would indeed be valid if our 
psyche were something static, that is to say, if our ideas could be 
studied like impressions on a tabula rasa or like fossils in a geological 
deposit. It is the dynamic nature of the psychic life that makes it 
possible to draw inferences from the conscious concerning the nature 
of the unconscious, 

The existential relation of a non-amplified affective tone to a 
specific experience can be inferred from different points of view. 
First, as already stated, there is a continuous gradation in the 
ease with which different affective tones may be amplified into their 
respective ideas. The introspectively experienced approximation of 
this series towards a point where the amplification is zero makes the 
assumption of the existence of this point itself a logical postulate. 
Secondly, those cases where the process of amplification extends over 
an appreciable length of time are comparable to the cases of zero- 
amplificability. For subjective experience both types of phenomena 
are moment for moment similar or even identical and are often only 
distinguished by the ultimate breaking in of the ideational image in 
the former case. This breaking in from this point of view may be 
regarded as epiphenomenal. Thirdly, a concrete demonstration of 
a non-amplified affective tone is possible in all those cases where the 
process of amplification is brought about in a quasi-experimental 
way and is conditional upon the introduction of a specific sense-per- 
ception. 


Let me cite for this last type of demonstration an example from 
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my own psychological experience. I have been under the effect of 
anesthetics several times and on each occasion I experienced very 
painful hallucinations while losing consciousness. These hallucina- 
tions consisted in very vivid visual and acoustic perceptions and 
were of exactly the same nature in each case. While I still experience 
a marked affective tone of pain when recalling the external circum- 
stances that were associated with the anesthesia, it is quite impossible 
for me to amplify this tone into a clear idea of the subject-matter 
of the hallucinations. But this state of incomplete amplification, 
which obviously is related to so-called unconscious experience, at 
once changes into a clear ideational image of the specific hallucina- 
tions when I perceive the slightest smell of ether. The faintest per- 
ception is sufficient to cause this effect. The theorist who adheres 
to the idea of a separate psychic realm of the unconscious would 
’ speak in this case of an idea ‘‘rising above the threshold of the con- 
scious.’’ I see no reason for introducing such an idiom into our 
terminology, since the above phenomenon differs in no essential 
respect from the amplification of any affective tone into an idea. 
What makes it seem novel is simply the fact that the abnormal nature 
of the anesthetical stimulus makes it possible to analyze it out of the 
specific psychic complex more readily than is the case with the 
causation of ordinary affective tones. The so-called unconscious 
nature of the process consists in the fact that the affective tone which 
represents the past experience—or more correctly speaking a certain 
part of the experience associated with the anesthesia—can not be 
amplified into an idea without a reintroduction of the original 
stimulus. 

There is no reason to doubt that a process of amplification is 
brought about in innumerable instances of every-day life by the acci- 
dental introduction of relevant stimuli. Thus, for instance; the per- 
ception of a certain spoken word may bring a vivid ideational image 
of a past experience to our mind, an experience which may already 
have determined a specific affective tone before the introduction of 
the stimulus. The situation may be such that an analysis may reveal 
at once the specific word that acted as a stimulus for the process of 
amplification, but at the other extreme it may be quite impossible 
for introspective analysis to discover the stimulus in the complex. 
In either case the phenomenon is only relatively different from the 
hallucinations referred to above, inasmuch as we are dealing with 
normal and inconspicuous stimuli instead of exceedingly uncommon 
ones. 

It must be remembered that the affective tones that are amplified 
into ideas may be of a more general or of a more specific character. 
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The latter type is naturally more likely to be more conspicuous in 
our subjective experience. The more general they are the more easily 
may they be overlooked in introspection. Thus it is not possible to 
infer that an idea was not preceded by any affective tone at all from 
the fact that we can not recall such a specific psychological setting 
out of which the idea was amplified. It would seem that in such 
eases an affective tone did exist and was actually experienced, but 
can not be determined by our analytical introspection on account of 
the general character of the affective tone in question. Our whole 
line of argument on this subject is necessarily characterized by the 
fact that we constantly move within the border-area between dem- 
onstrable and inferential evidence, inasmuch as our limiting concept, 
the unconscious, must be inferred indirectly from the demonstrable 
conscious experiences. 

A fruitful field for the study of the psychological processes in 
question is offered by an analysis of the recollections we have of our 
dreams. They are recalled with varying degrees of vividness. Some- 
times we have very plastic images of them. But often a subtle self- 
analysis reveals mental states in which a dream is represented by an 
affective tone that is not at all or only partially amplifiable into an 
idea of the subject-matter of the dream. Such affective tones usually 
fade away very soon after awaking. Sometimes one can even ex- 
perience a rapid decrease in the degree of amplifiability just after 
awaking from a vividly experienced dream. A phenomenon of un- 
usual interest is sometimes experienced for a few moments after a 
light sleep when the persisting affective tone is a feeling that what 
has just been dreamt was in some way familiar to us, that we had 
experienced it at some previous occasion, while it is, however, quite 
impossible to attain an ideational image of the ‘‘familiar’’ incidences 
of the dream. 

Very likely many kinds of psychopathic phenomena must be inter- 
preted in a similar way. For instance, persons who have acted upon 
a suggestion received in a state of hypnotism state that they were 
prompted by a certain feeling that they must act in that particular 
way, but they are unable to recall ideationally the experience of 
which this feeling is representative. The psychological abnormality 
of such a hypnotic phenomenon appears to consist in the inability to 
amplify an affective tone which under normal circumstances would 
have developed at once into an idea. The phenomenon itself, how- 
ever, is in no way peculiar. Our every-day life is replete with situ- 
ations of the same type. It is the demonstrability of the sequence of 
cause and effect that happens to make the hypnotic suggestion and 
the consequent determination of volition appear striking and unique. 
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The various interpretations of psychological phenomena I have 
given in this paper must be regarded merely as examples illustrative 
of my line of argument. Whether or not all of these interpretations 
will prove to be correct is rather immaterial. What I have at- 
tempted to do is to suggest a type of interpretation that would be 
logically consistent from an epistemological point of view. We can 
not interpret the conscious and the unconscious from two entirely 
distinct ‘points of view. In order to gain the unity of perspective 
necessary for every scientific method of interpretation, I have postu- 
lated that the unconscious is part and parcel of consciousness, and 
that the one must be interpreted in the light of the other. The 
notion of a separate realm of the unconscious is a monstrosity of 
popular psychology. Herman K. Harperqin. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





PHILOSOPHY AND EDIFICATION 


HERE was a time when philosophy was unique in the college cur- 
riculum. It was depended upon to lend dignity to the work of 
the senior year and had about it something of the aspect of an Initia- 
tion into the Mysteries. It was taught by the chief executive of the 
institution as his especial and cherished prerogative, and, as he was 
almost invariably a minister of the gospel, the philosophical studies 
involved ‘‘Christian Evidences’’ almost to the point of evangelism. 
All this is undoubtedly obsolescent. The renaissance, having gradu- 
ally gathered strength for four centuries, is at last penetrating even 
cur institutions of learning, and the most treasured relics of medie- 
valism are doomed relentlessly to eventual oblivion. It is amazing in 
how short a time what was once genuinely sacred has come to seem 
grotesquely sanctimonious. But now the pendulum is swinging high 
in its opposite are and philosophy is adjured in the name of its in- 
trinsic dignity to renounce all function of edification and to pursue 
its abstract goal in the unruffied calm of disinterested and dispassion- 
ate thinking. In some quarters the squeamishness on the subject has 
become so acute that a man scarcely dares speak above a whisper lest 
he should seem to be an advocate, nor to be in earnest for fear of 
seeming to be dogmatic. It is entirely possible, too, that such may be 
the typical attitude of philosophy in the future. But it is also pos- 
sible that that latter state would be worse than the first. At least, 
one begs to think that philosophy should be slow to repudiate entirely 
its traditional service and responsibility. 
No doubt the present revolt against all ‘‘inspirational’’ efforts 
in philosophy is primarily a protest against intellectual dishonesty 
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which is so often the outcome of a professed aim to edify. Sometimes 
a man shrinks from teaching what he really thinks explicitly because 
he fears it may ‘‘shake the faith’’ of his students; his aim is com- 
_ mendable, but this way hypocrisy lies. On the other hand, too rest- 
less a desire to edify may react directly on the thinking of the teacher 
himself, so that he becomes a passive mouthpiece for tradition rather 
than a quickening spirit in the quest of truth. In the face of either 
of these alternatives no protest, of course, could possibly be too 
solemn, and one can only admire those who most fearlessly utter it. 
At the same time, however, the protest itself is aimed at the edifica- 
tion of the profession and deals immensely more with the ethics than 
with the mere methodology of the philosopher’s undertaking. It is 
hard to set a limit to the indirect inspirational quality that the pur- 
suit and teaching of philosophy may, and certainly very often does, 
have. It is the purpose of this paper, in spite of a sincere respect for 
the timely protest just referred to, to defend the claim of a legitimate 
place in philosophy for a quite unique and perfectly definite office of 
edification. 

It is no mere accident that ethics should, by almost universal con- 
sent, be regarded as a collateral of general philosophy and meta- 
physics. James quotes with approval the view of Chesterton: ‘‘The 
most practical and important thing about a man is still his view of 
the universe. We think that for a landlady considering a lodger it is 
important to know his income, but still more important to know his 
philosophy. . . . We think the question is not whether the theory 
of the cosmos affects matters, but whether in the long run anything 
else affects them.’’ And such seems to be the tacit view of our whole 
educational system in regarding ethics and metaphysics as correlative 
aspects of philosophical discipline. 

Not only present practise, but all past history as well, attests this 
relationship. Stoicism, epicureanism, Christianity, were theories of 
the universe or ethical systems, just as you please; and it is very 
doubtful if such a general appercu could possibly be one without 
being the other. The special sciences are in a manner saved from 
this practical responsibility because of the very nature of the mate- 
rial with which they deal. It is hard for any student to feel that his 
soul’s welfare hinges much on the detail of a botanical specimen or 
the constitution of a chemical compound, but misgivings arise and 
questions multiply the instant one’s general world-view is touched 
upon. Such a state of affairs may not be desired nor desirable from 
the side of the philosophical profession, but it is de facto the case. 
The actual material with which ethics deals is obviously more closely 
related to sociology, for instance, than to metaphysics, but it is not 
probable that ethics will very soon find its academic allegiance trans- 
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ferred to that department. In this field the point of view counts for 
more than the subject-matter; and a man’s metaphysics, expressed 
or assumed, unavoidably forms the background of his thinking and 
lends its perspective to his life. Philosophy may not consciously aim 
at edification, but the chances are overwhelming that that will be one 
of two simple alternatives as to its final outcome and total effect, and 
it is hard to see any good reason why the philosopher should remain 
arbitrarily and dogmatically indifferent to so real an element in the 
situation. 

This does not mean, however, that one need permit one’s views to 
become biased in content by the rhetoric of popular tradition or the 
lure of one’s native longings. The latter at most might be allowed to 
guide the mode of presentation and the distribution of emphasis. 
Indeed it is doubtful if anything could more easily defeat the end of 
edification than a cowardly and equivocating attitude on the part of 
men who profess, etymologically, to be ‘‘lovers of wisdom”’ in its 
pure estate. College students aré rarely blind to the slightest lack of 
frankness or independence in the expression of a teacher’s views, and 
especially is that the case in philosophy, because it deals with such 
ultimate and intimate things. It arises in wonder and anxious ques- 
tioning, and whatever its objective speculations, it is idle to expect it 
to become, in its fruition, an indifferent and impersonal affair. Hu- 
man philosophy does not have to be anthropomorphic in its content 
in order to be anthropocentric in its foundations and final interests ; 
it is perfectly possible to combine scrupulous intellectual honesty 
with a broad and deep human sympathy. 

If, accordingly, equivocation is itself unedifying, so also is ex- 
plicit exhortation, not because its purpose is false, but because as a 
method it is almost certain not to succeed. It proclaims that the 
exhorter has a specific ax to grind and his message, whatever it is, is 
correspondingly discounted. In other words, its very sin is that it 
fails to edify. This also answers in advance the obvious rejoinder 
that other agencies are already paid to attend to the ‘‘salvation’’ of 
the community, of which burden, therefore, philosophy may well feel 
itself relieved. There are many minds, especially those who would 
find philosophy congenial, who are constitutionally insensitive to 
ecclesiastical exhortation in any form,—mainly, no doubt, because 
all dogma is an admitted and explicit prejudice. The latter fact also 
makes it difficult, if not impossible, for ecclesiastical agencies to pro- 
mote, even when they themselves do not lack, the virtue of intellec- 
tual honesty, the cardinal virtue of science and of constructive 
thinking. 

But suppose the philosopher finds that the purpose to edify stands 
hopelessly at odds with his own sense of intellectual integrity? That 
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might conceivably be the case. If the reality of the world as he is 
forced to see it simply is not inspiring or elevating in any sense, the 
situation is not indeed a happy one. But it only raises the further 
question as to whether everything is worth teaching. If one were 
profoundly convinced that the ultimate aspect of the world is abso- 
lutely dismal and discouraging, there would be little to be gained in 
spreading the discouragement. If all the dignity and value and 
beauty of life rests upon illusion, one earns a miserable living whose 
job in the world is merely to dispel that illusion. If there were no 
bliss except in ignorance, knowledge itself would be a poor virtue. 

It is questionable, however, whether there is or ever has been such 
a view of the world. There have been systems of pessimism, no 
doubt; yet for the hero there is room in every one of them. Even 
Schopenhauer finds a ‘‘way out,’’ a salvation through art. And in 
so far as Schopenhauer inspires men to face pain courageously, to be 
austere and self-reliant in a universe that offers little, and to find in 
beauty the apotheosis of the heart’s desire, he is edifying them even 
in the midst of his metaphysical gloom. No one would accuse Ber- 
trand Russell of sentimentality. A theory of perceptual classes, 
neutral entities, and logical systems resembles little enough an 
anthropomorphic gospel. But even here the free man finds an ideal 
to worship and becomes himself the Atlas of the moral world. These, 
indeed, are good examples of the kind of inspiration philosophy may 
furnish without resorting to exhortation, to orthodoxy, or even to 
explicit moralizing. 

There are two different purposes for which a man might seek to 
be guided through a city, two points of view from which he might 
see everything it contained. On the one hand, he might have the 
casual interest of a visitor, merely, or that of a geographer or statis- 
tician or shopper. In this case, whatever his specific errand, his in- 
terest would be detached and relatively impersonal. On the otker 
hand, he might see it all from the standpoint of one who was going, 
for better or for worse, to make his home in it. In this event his in- 
terest could not help being essentially practical and personal. And 
this may be taken to illustrate somewhat the distinction between the 
point of view of the sciences and that of philosophy. The details of 
the subject-matter of a special science concern problems and issues 
that we may only occasionally or never meet. It is hard to make 
such facts seem momentous. But the infinite canopy of the universe 
is, after all, the place we must live in and to the general order of which 
our lives as wholes must adjust themselves. It is unavoidable, 
therefore, that philosophy should always have a personal aspect or 
bearing, because it deals with the very setting of life. The student 
who enters upon the study of it soon finds that the problem of the 
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universe at large is a distressingly intimate affair; it becomes a 
gigantic frame about his finite destiny. His cosmos is the place in 
which he must get to feel at home and find a task. A man’s efforts 
at such orientation and allignment constitute his philosophy, and 
success in these efforts would not be a bad name for edification. 


BENJAMIN W. VAN RIPER. 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


An Introduction to Social Psychology. CuHartes A. ELuwoop. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1917. Pp. 343. 


It is less than a decade ago that Professor Ross published his 
Social Psychology, the pioneer in this new field of the social sciences. 
Yet already a number of suggestive works on this subject have 
appeared, among which the thoughtful study of McDougall is per- 
haps best known. Latest in time is Professor Ellwood’s interesting 
book which he characterizes as in general ‘‘a simplification and sys- 
tematization of the theories presented’’ in the author’s Sociology in — 
its Psychological Aspects, published in 1912. At the outset the 
general point of view of the book is stated as follows: ‘‘The expla- 
nation of social phenomena is to be sought in the underlying traits 
and dispositions of the individual, in the influences of the environ- 
ment which act upon his plastic nature, and in the resultant aims 
and standards which he develops.’’ Obvious as this fact may appear 
to some readers, it is well to remember that the position of psychol- 
ogy as the foundation of all the social sciences has, as yet, received 
little more than theoretical recognition. Practically psychology is 
ignored by a majority of the writers on social and economic ques- 
tions; or, at best it receives slight consideration and that of a popular 
sort. 

The psychological position of Professor Ellwood is in hearty 
accord with the functional psychology of the present day. This 
means, of course, that he starts with the behavior of individuals and 
regards instinct, feeling, and intelligence as instruments in the con- 
trol of behavior to the end of successful adaptation. Such a view of 
human nature does not readily lend itself to the theory that the in- 
dividual is a passive and inert victim of environmental conditions. 
On the contrary, the author seeks to refute that ‘‘easy-going philoso- 
phy ’’ with the biologie fact that all organisms are self-active and 
katabolic. Hence the external stimulus does not compel action, but 
rather conditions and gives opportunity for it. This view receives 
interesting application in the author’s criticism of economic deter- 
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minism as a theory of social progress. Obviously, such a doctrine 
reduces the psychological factors to more reflexes. It leaves out of 
account, as Professor Ellwood makes plain, the organizing and 
creative tendencies of social life in its higher phases. ‘‘ Ideas are 
determined by the environment, according to this theory, and not, 
as we have seen, by both original human nature and the environ- 
ment.’’ Moreover, it is the interrelations of individuals in such 
primary groups as the family and the neighborhood which furnish 
the chief source of the standards and ideals of peoples. Now such 
groups are found everywhere in all stages of industrial development, 
Together with human nature itself they determine the controlling 
ideas and aims of social life vastly more than does the economic 
system. If the adherents of economic determinism were correct, 
the material civilization of a people would always develop in advance 
of its language, its art, its science or its moral and religious systems. 
Yet history shows many instances of change in the artistic, moral, or 
religious ideas of nations in advance of their systems of industry. 

Professor Ellwood accords due recognition to instincts as the 
original motor tendencies of human nature and, therefore, ‘‘ the 
primary forces of society.’’ But he deprecates any conception of 
instincts as definitely fixed reactions and emphasizes their vagueness 
and extreme modifiability. Just as instincts are the racially persis- 
tent activities that come to individuals through heredity, so habits 
are the modifications of these activities due to environmental in- 
fluences and to experience. Human instincts furnish the raw ma- 
terial of social institutions which essentially are social habits. Upon 
the basis of these two factors civilization is built and made contin- 
uous and stable. 

Starting his interpretation of social life with a study of social 
activities or with the group ‘‘ doing something,’’ the author finds the 
source of social unity in the coordination of the activities of the 
group members. But if individuals are to carry on common activi- 
ties through interstimulation and response, they must maintain 
certain psychical attitudes toward each other. Common feelings, 
ideas, beliefs, and valuations must develop as controls of the group 
activities. ‘‘ Human social groups especially are characterized by 
the large feeling and ideational elements which enter into their life.’’ 
And these subjective accompaniments of social coordinations are the 
supremely significant factors which must be understood if social 
life is to be successfully controlled. As man climbs from the per- 
ceptual world in which he began to the ideational world in which he 
exists to-day, he accumulates a rich store of tradition which goes 
far to maintain social continuity. With the progress of social evolu- 
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tion, however, social changes become both more rapid and more com- 
plex; and out of these changes social consciousness is born. 
These social mutations commonly originate in some change in the 
environment or in the group organization which makes old social 
customs unworkable or ill-adjusted. Upon these badly working 
social habits attention is fixed and by them thought is challenged: 
Only in the degree that such social self-consciousness is developed 
and is furthered by public discussion, can human societies ‘‘ gain 
collective control over the conditions of their existence.’’ For only 
as individuals become conscious of grave social maladjustments will 
they employ their higher intellectual capacities in the task of securing 
better adaptation to social conditions. The intellect and its ideas, 
then, are the instruments by which social progress can be controlled 
and even rationally planned in advance. Hence it is of the utmost 
importance that the intellectual life of a group ‘‘ should be organ- 
ized, and socially guided and controlled.’’ 

At this point Professor Ellwood raises the interesting question 
whether a high degree of rationality is consistent with the best devel- 
opment of the social life. Certainly the Greeks were at the same time 
the most intellectual people of antiquity and the least gifted with prac- 
tical social genius. Professor Ellwood answers the question by 
declaring that ‘‘ the antagonism between social and intellectual 
development is more apparent than real.’’ Probably the opposition 
arises in large measure from the fact that the intellect is stimulated 
chiefly by conditions of maladjustment and change and these social 
changes are often disturbing, for a time at least, to harmonious and 
stable social relations. Then, too, it must be remembered that intel- 
lectual activity may never have been socialized, but, on the contrary, 
may have developed in an exceedingly narrow and relatively useless 
sphere. However, the author very justly claims that the ‘‘ existence 
of unsocialized thinking no more implies an unsocial character of 
thought processes, than the existence of unsocialized desire.’’ 

In the chapter on ‘‘ Social Change under Abnormal Conditions ”’ 
Professor Ellwood takes issue with the doctrine of social evolution 
by mutation or revolutionary change, a doctrine that he believes to 
be growing in popularity. The argument for catastrophic social 
methods on the ground of their analogy to De Vries’s theory of muta- 
tion is not sound. Social evolution does not follow organic evolution 
either in nature or in method. While it can not be denied that social 
progress has often come, in the past, from revolutionary methods, 
yet the social ruin and disaster that have resulted from such methods 
make it incumbent upon students of human history to point out 
another and a better road to progress. In a flexible society where 
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ample room is provided for discussion in the interests of enlightened 
public opinion and where intelligent leadership is welcomed, revolu- 
tions wil] never be necessary. 

Professor Ellwood’s book is characterized throughout by a 
reasoned optimism and a broad and inspiring outlook. While re- 
fusing to regard man as the puppet of circumstance, the author yet 
grants that every aspect of consciousness is socially conditioned. 
He looks for a wider extension and interdependence of human activ- 
ities as the sole condition under which thought may become social- 
ized, beyond the limits of nationality, and ‘‘a humanity of wide 
sympathy and good will’’ may be developed. When reason and 
good will are made to work together for the advancement of the 
interests of all mankind then wars will cease. The extension of such 
rationality and good will among peoples is the great task of every 
social institution, but in a special sense this responsibility devolves 
upon education. WILLYSTINE GOODSELL. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


The Order of Nature. LAwreNce J. HENDERSON. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press. 1917. Pp. v + 234. 


The scholarly scientist is sure to write a book full of facts interest- 
ing to the philosopher. This Professor Henderson has already done 
in his Fitness of the Environment. The scientist is not so sure to 
give his facts adequate philosophic interpretation. The Fitness of 
the Environment was marred by a most naive teleology and-this new 
book comes apparently to give teleology a deeper and more aeceptable 
interpretation. But I can not believe that its author has been wholly 
successful in this. . 

About one third of the book is taken up with a history of teleolog- 
ical thinking as it appears with Aristotle and in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. In this the author has acquitted himself well 
and shows a most commendable grasp of the history of philosophy. 
There follow studies of biology, nature, evolution, the factors on 
which life depends, and the problem of teleology proper. The con- 
clusion is that ‘‘the contrast of mechanism with teleology is the very 
foundation of the order of nature, which must ever be regarded from 
two complementary points of view, as a vast assemblage of changing 
systems, and as an harmonious unity of changeless laws and quali- 
ties working together in the process of evolution’”’ (p. 209). 

The evidence for this conclusion seems to be: ‘‘ First, the charac- 
teristics of systems (phases. components, activities, etc.) are uni- 
versal conditions of all phenomena, except the infra-molecular. They 
do not depend upon the peculiarities of the numerous varieties of 
matter, and they are changeless. 
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‘*Secondly, the properties of matter are so distributed among the 
elements that three elements possess a unique ensemble of unique 
characteristics,—maxima, minima, and other singular properties. 
But this pattern in the properties of matter is also a universal con- 
dition of phenomena. It seems to be quite unmodified by the char- 
acteristics of systems, in that, like such characteristics, it is change- 
less’’ (pp. 209-10). 

The treatment of concepts in reaching this analysis, however, 
seems to the reviewer to be a curiously tangled mixture of idealism 
and scholastic realism. We are told (p. 200) that the laws of nature 
are ‘‘the product of the human reason and are not conceived by 
science to have objective existence in nature,’’ yet (p. 119) the ‘‘proc- 
ess of the evolution of our world, however manifold in its details, is 
at least governed and directed by the general laws of physical sci- 
ence.’’ Again (p. 186), ‘‘Life must manifest itself in and through 
mechanism,’’ so life is evidently an entity. Also (p. 187, quoted 
from the Fitness of the Environment) we are told ‘‘there is, in truth, 
not one chance in countless millions of millions that the many unique 
properties of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, and especially of their 
stable compounds water and carbonic acid, which chiefly make up the 
atmosphere of a new planet, should simultaneously occur in the three 
elements otherwise than through the operation of a natural law which 
somehow holds them together.’’ Are these properties, then, scholas- 
tie ‘‘reals’’ that might be accused of mixing by chance? 

I think that Professor Henderson’s difficulties arise from his 
theory of knowledge rather than from his facts. If one starts from 
such a point of view as is expressed concerning analysis and synthe- 
sis in Professor Dewey’s How We Think or the Experimental Logic 
the problems of this book largely disappear. But after all our au- 
thor’s concept of teleology is very attenuated, for teleology is charac- 
terized (p. 204) as ‘‘the vaguest possible term which can be imagined, 
from which all implication of design or purpose has been completely 
climinated.’’ Yet this attenuation accents the problem, for if a 
whole is compounded of independent parts, there must always be a 
problem of how those parts came to be arranged as they are. If 
there is a world, on the alternate hypothesis, and our knowledge con- 
sists in selections of significant features of it, because of their signifi- 
cance, we may be moved to wonder that it is so complex, but the ques- 
tion ‘‘why’’ is meaningless. 

This question and its answer are alike excluded by any theory of 
knowledge which sees knowing as a phase of behavior, a condition of 
a more or less complex organism in relation to its environment. 
‘‘Why,’’ taken teleologically, has meaning only in the responses of 
the conscious organism where ideas, as anticipations, become motives 
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and determine them. It is not the universe, but only certain organ- 
isms that have a structure making such ideal anticipations possible. 
Man’s present action may be guided by what may take place to- 
morrow, but the lilies of the field are innocent of such subtleties, 
Man is, then, teleologically disposed because, in the lawful behavior 
of the cosmos, he has attained a certain structure with its consequent 
behavior capacities, and the lilies are colored for the same reason. 
Yet there is a great difference between ends attained through teleo- 
logical capacity and ends realized without it, even though the latter 
may turn out the more advantageous. It is one thing to be hungry 
and to satisfy that hunger from a carefully selected bill of fare, 
another to be born beautiful and take the consequences. 

Auguste Comte once said that ‘‘to be surprised that a tree is 
adapted to conditions, as it is, is to be surprised that a tree exists,”’ 
and this is the sort of wonder that fills Professor Henderson. Our 
universe is rich in such sources of wonder, and science can do little 
to dispel them: We may resolve complex phenomena into concatena- 
tions of more simple ones and, when we find correlations between the 
properties of the simpler and the more complex, we say we have the 
laws on which the complex depends. When we look at things closely, 
we may find uniformities amongst the analytic components of wholes 
of which they are the harmonious consequents, but that does not give 
us the right to assume that the components are there for the sake of 
the whole, but merely to predict that if the components had not been, 
there, the whole would not have been. Without the properties of the 
three elements, C, H, and O, there would undoubtedly not be the sort 
of living organisms we know. But why is this teleology? 

Some men, however, can not steel their minds against the ques- 
tion ‘‘why,’’ put to the cosmos. If asked, more coherent than the 
anomalous teleology of our author, is the Kantians’ effort to construe 
the world in moral terms. But the non-romantic thinker, even if 
Hegelian knowledge of the whole is assumed as given, realizes that 
he has therefore no sort of understanding, but can only stand at 
gaze and murmur ‘‘Lo, such is the world.”’ 


Harotp CHAPMAN Brown. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Aut those interested in collections of American opinions on the 
war and on what to do about it should note the July number of The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political Science (Volume 
LXXII., Whole Number 161) and the July number of The American 
Journal of Sociology (Volume XXIII., Number 1). The number of 
The Annals is devoted to America’s Relation to the World Conflict, 
and contains forty articles, by as many different contributors, on 
many phases of the present international situation. The number of 
The American Journal of Sociology contains a symposium on ‘‘ What 
May Sociologists do toward Solving the Problems of the Present War 
Situation’’? To this question there were sixty replies, of which 
forty in the form of brief papers are printed. 





























